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of music and the drama on the human race,|footing as reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
and the superiority, as efficient means and un-| would make the teaching of music obligatory, 
deniable proofs of civflization, of the fine arts|as it is in Prussia, in all schodls over which 
—the arts which administer pleasure through/ government has any control. To acquire and 
the organs of sense, the eye or ear,'to the cul-/keep up any proficiency in music, requires 
tivated and refined taste of the upper clusses—/considerable practice andtime ; and hour every 
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Communications must be addressed to the Publisher] fort, industry and intelligence among the mass| performer on any instrument, orto’keep up his 
free of expense,to whom all paymentsare to be made.| of mankind, has been brought to the test of ex-|proficiency. Now,on the Continent, where 
perience in our days. It is not the musician, |all handicrafts, trades, and branches of industry 
’ ; the fiddler, fifer or bag-piper, who has human-|of every kind are fenced in and protected from 

The following remarks on music, are ex-|jzed the Hottentot, and raised the New Zealan-|competition by corporation-privilege, govern- 
tracted from a work entitled ‘ Observations|der, the Sandwich Islander, the Cherokee, to a|ment license, and by the want of capital among 
on the social and political state of the Euro-|higher social and moral condition than the laz-|the classes from whom competition with the 

zaroni of Naples or Rome, who have fived"un-|already established tradesman would spring 
: : : “*!der the civilizing influences of music and the/up, it is very natural and possible, and perhaps 
We present them, in consideration of their! fine arts for ages ;, but the artizan, the black-|very suitable and salutary, that the young man 
general tone of sound argument, as ag auxili- smith, the carpenter, the seamstress, and school- who is learning his saiak . OF rather, who is 
ary to the papers heretofore published in the) Mistress, with her husband the missionary. senate by a long and unnecessarily pro- 
“ha SR a “Teanga Te Saat eg he age of Orpheus is past ; the stocks and tracted apprenticeship and journeymanship, the 
eee , ew stones of our generations ate only to be animat-|privilege to exercise his trade in a kind of 
tended, in estimating the character of ether|ed, moved, and civilized by higher and more|monopoly secure from intrusion, should have 
nations who are remarkable for a cultivation|intellectual influences and enjoyments than/the leisure to bestow an hour or two every day, 
of this seducing art, and to the mind of an|atmony of sound. Music, in its most succes-|in acquiring and keeping up his musical skill 
. i ful efforts, addresses the mind much less dis-/and taste. 
parrren, the strong musical talent of the tinctly and intelligibly than the most imperfect It may even be very useful in the social state 

African and his descendants, in coatrast with language. It conveys no idea or meaning, but of the continental people, in which mind and 
Bris native inertness, and improvidence, will only a leprae or el the sensations, ste ea are free, os all ere. Te- 
. sa ai s which ideas sublime, pathetic, gay, or ree-|ligious, and many literary subjects, discussions 

aturally aye additional Wome. we able, would produce if staseber oy laeleeen, al conversations, are, orbave weal lately been, 

believe that, such researches will prove the Music, which Sir Humphrey Davy calls the|under censorship or interdicted, that the youth 
theory we have advanced on a former occasion,| most intellectual of our sensual pleasures, may of the middle classes, should have some occu- 
that the improvement of the intellectual pow-|Touse, agitate, or soothe, may delight the sense} pation like music to turn their minds from pro- 
for harmony of sound, and thus it undeniably|hibited interests and objects, something to pre- 
; : ; : enlarges the circle of human enjoyments, and|vent them from thinking on public or local af- 
quirments, are in an inverse ratio; and that na-| 4d. to them a sphere of its own, a new world| fairs, something unimportant yet exciting to be- 
tions and classes distinguished for their love|of pleasureable sensations; but these effects| stow their idleness upon. But ‘in our free and 
of music.are generally lacking in morals, en-|are as evanescent as the sounds which produce|/competition-driven social state, the young man 
them. The mind and its powers, the intelli-|has far less spare time, and far more important 
gence, the judgment, the moral sense, are not and manly occupations for the little time he has 

“It is a remarkable difference between the|acted upon and exercised by the most delicious to spare. With us, the young man who has to 
German branch and the English of the same| harmony. The musicians who produce it, are) gam his living by the work of his hands or 
Saxon or Teutonic race, and one of the first|not themselves more humanized or civilized,|head, cannot in general, command more than 
which strikes the English traveller in Germa-|that is, more moral, virtuous, intellectual mem-|two hours in the twenty-four, of unbroken, 
ny, that the former, the German people, are|bers of society, than those who have never|healthful leisure, Allowing he has but ten 
the most musical, and the latter, the Anglo-|heard good music. The prima donna, or the/hours of actual work, there are two hours, the 
Saxons, the least so, of any people in Europe.| first fiddle of the orchestra, should, by the in-| breakfast hour and dinner hour, of broken time 
Is it a physical difference of organization? or| fluence of the civilizing art they have all their passed in rest in or near his workshop or fat- 
is it the result of different circumstances of edu-|lives been cultivating, be the models in society }tory, and one hour must be allowed in the morn- 
cation, habits, and social condition? In Ger-jof all that is comprehended under the terms of|ing to dress, arrange his little domestc concerns 
many music is not, as in Britain, cultivated and|civilization, refinement, and social worth; yet for the day, and walk to his place of business, 
enjoyed only by a few, principally females, injthe character of professional musicians is sojand one hour on his return, to clean himself, 
the upper ranks of society, or in the wealthiest| often the reverse, that the cultivation of the art market, mend his clothes, and atiend to such 
of the middle class in the great cities; but itjitself is looked upon by many with distrust, as|/bome affairs; and ifthe is a diligent, active work- 
enters largely into the habitual occupation and| weakening rather than strengthening the mind,| man, he requires at least eight hours sleep. 
enjoyment of all classes, isuniversally diffused, | as wasting time in vague sensation, and as By this summary ofthe steady Operative man's 
8 taught by order of government in all schools, nourishing passion, rather than active habits day, there are but two hours over for intellec- 
is familiar to every individual, practiced in|in the individual—an effect in character to be/tual improvement, and social, religious, or do- 
every family, and is a real social influence, an|avoided, rather than cultivated. This preju-)mesiic duties or enjoymets. Is he t> ‘spend 
important element in German life and charac-|dice against music is a re-action of the undue| half of these two precious hours of leisure in 
ler. Is this a beneficial influence and element| importance bestowed formerly, and even now|learning to blow the flute or play the fiddle, or 
in life and character? Would it be possible, |in some classes, on musical accomplishment. |in listening to a concert in a crowded ale-house 
or desirable if possible, that our English popu-|lt had become a fashion to consider the culti-| or ball-room? . 
lation should be as thoroughly musicalized as| vation of music the most essential branch of Music and the fine arts occupy the mind 
the German? ‘The question deserves con-|female education, aod that it betokened a rude,|and time of the continental men so entirely, 
sideration. The conventional jargon of the|uncuitivated mind, if music was not attained or|that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, they 
Courts, artists, and literary men of the times of| attempted. There are many, indeed, who still|are his substitutes for civil and political liberty, 

wis XIV. and Louis XV., which has de-|consider the cultivation of music so important domestic habits, industry, and skill in the use- 
Scended as an heirloom to the same classes|a branch of education, that they would have it ful arts, energy of character, perseverance, 
2 ourtimes, about the humanizing influences! placed in all our public schools on the same and all that distinguishes the Englishman. The 
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undue place and importahce given to esthetic ing the sacrament, to read a line and sing it, ‘naturally ask me if these luxuries are whol! 
over useful acquirements in the education of without continuity of music or regard to tme.\confined to the West End of London. By no 
the former, may make better musicians and|'The Presbyterian minister, who considers;means. In almost all parts of London ar 
more enlightened amateurs; but will not make| church music asa suitable worship, and as such|* squares”——open places of eight or ten acres, 
better men or more efficient members of so-!an art which ought to be taught in all places| filled with trees, shrubs, grass and fountains~ 
ciety than the latter. The good sense of the of education of youth, and cultivated by all|like what we call “ parks” in our cities at home, 


million with us, may console us for the small 
success of the million. But sacred music?’ 
Psalinody at least! Is it not very desirable 
that singing and musical proficiency should be 
so far cultivated, that the Psalm-tunes, in our, 
country churches, should be sung with some) 


congregations of Christian people, will do well| Besides these, a large new space called the 
to pause before he invests music, or painting,| Victoria Park—oftwo hundred and ninety acres 
or sculpture, with any sucl: oly character.|/had been laid out lately in the east part of Lon. 
He will find that if he admit one, he must ad-|don, expressly for the recreation and amuse. 
mil the other; he must admit a principle from|ment of the poorer classes, who are confinei 
which all the pageantry and idolatry of the|to that part of the town. 


degree of musical skill, so much so, at least, as; Roman Catholic forms of worship are very legi-| You see what noble breathing places Londo 


not to shock the ears of the pious and musical timately deduced. He , will find that he has|has within its own boundaries for the dail 


of the congregation? I would reply to the got upon a railway, of which the terminus is| health and recreation of its citizens. But these 
question by asking two or three. First, Where, Rome, without a station to stop at, with any by no means comprise all the rural pleasure 


in the New Testament is vocal music inculcat-| consistency of reasoning, between pure spirit-|of jts inhabitants. There are three other mag 


ed or prescribed by our Saviour, as a suitable) ual Presbyterianism and rank Popery.” 
mode of worship? The singing of hymns by| 
the disciples is mentioned, but not, like prayer, | THE LONDON PARKS, sands and tens of thousands. I mean Hamp 
inculcated or prescribed, It rests on the Jew-| 


; nb rag ae —— ton Court, Richmond Park, and the Nation 
ish practice before the Christian dispensation. | I shall not allow you to escape me without|Gardens of Kew. 


If we refer, then, to the Old ‘Testament for au-'a glance at Regent’s Park, another link in the 
thority, we must take instrumental music as rural scenery of this part of London. Here 
well as vocal to be suitable worship. The are three hundred and thirty-six acres more of 
Roman Catholic and the Lutheran churches'lawn, ornamental plantations, drives and car- 
admit both, and with more consistency than riage roads.<Regent’s Park has a younger 
our Presbyterian church, which, in itsdevotion-|look than any of the others in the west end of 
al exercises, admits one—vocal music, and ex-| London, having only been planted abouttwen- 
cludes the other—instrumental music, without ty-five or thirty years—but it is a beautiful sur- 
reason assigned, But, if music be admitted face, containing a great variety of different 
on the authority of the Psalmist David, as suit-|scenes within itself. Here are, for instance, 


nificent public places within half an hour o 
London, which are also enjoyed daily by tho 


—— 


Hampton Court is the favorite resort of the 
middle classes on holidays, and a pleasante 
sight than that spot on such occasions—wh 
it is thronged by immense numbers of citizens 
their wives and chrildren, with all the riches o 
that grand old palace, its picture galleries 
halls and splendid apartments, its two park 
and its immense pleasure grounds thrown oper 
to them—is not easily found. Indeed, a ma 


able worship or devotional exercise, on the, 
same authority dancing must be admitted. 
King David danced before the ark of the cove- 


nant as an act of worship. Is the Presbyte-| 


rian prepared to add the Highland fling to his 
psalmody? In strict consistency of reasoning 


may be dull enough to care for neither palac 
nor parks, for neither nature nor art, but he can 
scarcely be human, or have a spark of sympa 
thy in the fortunes of his race, if he can wande 
without interest through these magnificen 
halls,-still in perfect order, built with the mos 


the Royal Botanic Garden, with its rich collec- 
tion of plants, and its beautiful flower-shows, 
which | have already described to you; and 
the Zoological Garden, some twenty acres in 
extent, where you may see almost every living 
animal as nearly as possible in the same cir- 


he must, if he cousider singing, on the authority 
of the Old Testament, to be a pure and accept- 
able worship. And why, if he admits percep- 
tions, impressions, or emotions conveyed to the| leafy avenues you see elephants waddling along 
‘ mind or heart by one of our senses to be holy,| with loads of Jaughing, half-frightened children 
and to be a true worship, does he exclude those|on their backs; down in a deep pool of water 
conveyed by another and nobler sense, that of] you peer upon the sluggish hippopotamus ; you 
sighi? Why, and with what consistency, does) gaze at the soft eyes of the gazelle as she feeds 
he exclude the perceptions, impressions, and/in her little private paddock, and you feed the 
emotions conveyed by painting or sculpture| black swans that are floating along, with in- 
from the character of holy, and admit those con-/numerable other rare aquatic birds, upon the 
veyed by music? Istheeara more intellectual surface of glassy lakes of fresh water. And 
organ than theeye? Is a psalm tune, the|the « Zoological” is just as full of people as 
New London or the Old Carlisle, a more spirit-| Hyde Park, though of a totally different ap- 
ual and higher intellectual production than the| pearance—many students in natural history, 
head of theSaviour, by Guido, or the Crucifixion | some fashionable loungers, chiefly women, more 
painted by any of the greatartists? ‘The truth|curious strangers, and most of all, boys and 
1s, that the usage of the church since Luther|girls, feeding their juvenile appetites for the 
and Calvin established the present forms of) marvellous, by seeing the less astonished ani- 
worship in their respective churches, is the only| mals feed. ' 
intelligible argument in favour of music being] And whose are those pretty country resi- 
introduced in any way into the service. Luther|dences that yousee in the very midst of another\a mile and a quarter long, of the most giganti 
and Calyin were net apostles. Their practice|part of Regent’s Park—beautiful Italian villas! horse-chestnuts you ever beheld, with long vi 
has been, and may be, reformed when incon-|and ornamental cottages, embowered in trees|tas of velvet turf and highly dressed garde 
sistent with the spirit and common sense of\of their own and only divided from the open|scenery around them; imagine other parts 
their fellow men in after times. Luther was a/park by a light railing and belts of shrubbery ?\the park where you see, on ail sides, only gre 
true German in his enthusiasm for music. His|These are the villas of certain favored nobles,| masses and groups of oaks and elms of cent 
devotion to it was, even in his own times, con-| who have at large cost, realized, as you see,|ries growth, and all the freedom of luxuriat 
sidered a blameable weakness in his character. |the perfection of a. residence in town, viz: a|nature, with a broad carpet of grass stretcbit§ 
He retained in his church service, as much as|country house in the midst of a great park,jon all sides; distant portions of the park @ 
he cuuld of the musical worship of the Church| which is itself in the midst of a great city. In|quite wild looking, dotted with great hawthor 
of Rome. Calvin, Knox, and the first clergy |these favored sites, the owners have the luxury |trees of centuries growth, with the tangled cop 
of the Presbyterian Church, found Psalmody a/of quiet, and rural surroundings, usually con-/and fragrant fern which are the belongings ' 
ood mechanical expedient, which it really is,|fined to the country, with the whole of the|our own forests and then filltup the scene int 
oe affording a necessary pause and rest to the) great world of May Fair and politics within ten| neighborhood of the palace and gardens as 
have before said, on a holiday with thousané 
pray ' And now having been through more than alof happy faces, while in the seciuded parts 
ing the most fatiguing exertion and attention. (thousand acres of park scenery, and witnessed|the park the timid deer flits before you, ™ 
To prevent this, however, becoming a mere|the enjoyments of tens,of thousands of persons|birds stealthily build their nests, and the 
musical worship, itis customary in some Presby- of all classes, to whom these parks are openjsect’s hum fills the silent air, and you ha 
terian churches, and in ail on days of dispens- |4rom sunrise to 9 o'clock at night, you will|some faint idea of the value of such a poss 


an 


cumstances as in its native country. Over the 
lawns walk the giraffe and camel-leopard, led 
by Arabs in Oriental costume; among the 


powerful of subjects— Woolsey; halls that were 
afterward successively the home of Hen 
VILI, Elizabeth, James, Charles and Cromwel 
but which, with all the treasures of art 
are now the people’s palace and surmal schoo 
of enjoyment. 





I am neither going to weary you with cata 
logues of pictures or dissertations upon palace 
architecture. ButI must give you one more 
impression—that of the magnificent surround: 
ings of Hampton Court. Conjure up a pie 
of country of diversified rich meadow surface 
some five or six miles in circuit; imagine 
around the palace, some forty acres of gardens 
mostly in the ancient taste, with pleached # 
leys, (Queen Mary’s bower among them, 


in boxes, and a “ wilderness’’ or labyrinti 
where you may lose yourself in the ‘most int 
cate perplexity of shrubs; imagine an avenv 


mind, both of the preacher and congregation,|or twenty minutes walk. 


after a long prayer and sermon requir- 


sloping banks of soft turf, huge orange trees 


oe 
. 


kingly prodigality by the most ambitious ang 
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sion for the population of a great city to pass 
their holidays in, or to go a pic-nic-ing. 

I will not let the ink dry on my pen without a 
word about Richmond Great Park—also free to 
the pablic, and also within the reach of the 
Londoner who seeks for air and exercise. 
Richmond Great Park was formerly a royal 
hunting ground, but, like all the parks [ have 
mentioned, has been given up to the people— 
at least the free enjoyment of it. It is the 
largest of all the parks { have described, being 
eight miles round, and containing 2,250 acres. 
It is a piece of magnificent forest tract—open 
forest, with grass, tufts of hazel, thorns and 
ferns, the surface undulating, and dotted with 
grand old oaks—extremely like what you see 
on a larger scale in Kentucky. Its solitude 
and seclusion, within sightof London—are al- 
most startling. The land is high, and from 
one side of it your eye wanders over the val- 
ley of Richmond—with the Thames—here 
only a silvery looking stream winding through 
it—a world-renowned view, and one whose syl- 
van beauty it is impossible to praise too high- 
ly. Just in this part of the park, and com. 
¢ manding this superb view, with the towers of 

the Windsor Castle in the distance on one side 
and the dome of St. Paul’s on the other, and all 
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the antique sylvan seclusion of the wood 
around it, stands a modest little cottage—the 
favorite summer residence of Lord John Rus- 
sell, the use of which has been given him by 
his Sovereign. A more unambitious looking 
home, and one better calculated to restore the 
faculties of an over-worked premier after a 
day’s toil in Downing street, it would be im- 
possible to conceive. 

I drove through Richmond Great Park in 
the carriage of the Belgian Minister, and his 
accomplished wife, who was my cicerone, stop- 
ped the coachman for a moment near this 
place, in order that she might point out to me 
anold oak that had a story totell. “It is here 
—just under this tree,” she added, (her eyes 
gleaming slightly with womanly indignation as 
she said it,) “that the cruel Henry stood, and 
saw with his own eyes, the signal made from 
the Tower of London, (five miles off,) which 
told him that Anne Boleyn was at that moment 
beheaded!” I thanked God that oak trees were 
longer lived than bad monarchs, and that mod- 
ern civilization would no longer permit such 
butchery in a Christian country. 

I will close this letter with only a single re- 
mark. We fancy, not without reason, in New 
York, that we have a great city, and that the 
introduction of Croton water is so marvellous 
a luxury ir the way of heaith, that nothing 
more need be done for the comfort of half a 
million of people. In crossing the Atlantic, a 
young New Yorker, who was rabidly patriotic, 
and who boasted daily of the superiority of our 
beloved commercial metropolis over every city 
on the globe, was our most amusing compan- 
ion. Uchanced to meet him one afternoon, a 
few days after we landed, in one of the great 
Parks in London, in the midst of all the sylvan 
beauty and human enjoyment I have attempt- 
ed to describe to you. He threw up his arms 





139 
lately not land enough in America, to give our|no: you American 4adies are very handsome, 
citizens public parks of more than ten acres ? |but you are too whi You sit down by the 
j fire of your own making, and neglect the 
great fire that Godghds placed in the Hea- 
THE SANDHILLERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. vens, which would give you health anda bet- 
Most people know that the white inhabitants|ter color.” 
of South Carolina are separated into two classes meyers 
—the wealthy, proud, imperious, planters, and} VISIT TO AN ENCAMPMENT OF LAPLANDERS. 
the “ poor white folks.” These “ poor white BY WILLIAM HURTON. 
folks” are degraded and miserable, made so by Concluded, 
the influence of slavery which degrades labor.| The entire number of Laps now assembled 
A correspondent of the New York Herald|could not be less than forty, men, women, and 
says: children included; and the three dogs had beer 
“The sandhillers of South Carolina are a|joined by at least a score of their brethren. 
notorious race, for they may be called a race|'The men, generally, were attired in rough and 
to themselves. Between the alluvial sea board|ragged pesks, either of reindeer-skin or of 
country and the primitive, lies the sand-hill re-|sheep-skin; the hair of the latter being worn 
gion, from ten to thirty miles wide, and extend-|inward, but of the former, outward. The wo- 
ing from Georgia to Virginia. «In this State|men had all pesks of cloth, but their appear- 
we find this region hilly, very thickly wooded,|ance was so strikingly similar to that of the 
(where not cut out) with a principal growth of|men, and the hair of both sexes hung down 
pines, capable of being converted into. various|over the shoulders and shaded the faceso much, 
sorts of lumber ; and a dense undergrowth of|that it was, in some cases, difficult, at the first 


numerous varieties of shrub oaks, and whortle-|glance, to distinguish the sex of the younger: 


berry or huckleberry bushes. The soil is ajadults. ‘The heads of the women were bare, 
white sand, resting upon hard clay. Little! and they all wore girdles of leather, studded 
patches of it can be profitably cultivated. ‘This|with glittering brass ornaments, of which they 
is the country of the sandhillers —they seem|are excessively proud. Themen wore caps, as 
to like the shelter and idleness of the woods. |already described, and plain leather girdles, 
They are squatters on the land, either with or| with a knife attached in a sheath, and in some 
without the consent of the State, or the other|instances the women also wore a small knife. 
owners, who care but very little about them.|The children had miniature pesks of sheep- 
They make shingles and baskets, fish and hunt,|skin, their only clothing. I had read of the 
gather wild berries, pine knots, and sometimes| generally diminutive stature of the Laplanders, 
cultivate a few cucumbers and melons which|and found them to be truly a dwarfish races 
‘they sell in the village: bat their chief employ-|On an average the men did not appear to ex- 
ment and their chiefest luxury seems to be ajceed five feet in height, and the women were 
jug of whiskey. Here, onthe road, we meeta|considerably less. ‘hey were most of them 
family who have been totown. A little girl of|very robust, however, and probably the cire 
ten years old, with a coarse old fragment ofa|cumference of their chest nearly equalled their 
dress on, is sitting upon the backbone of ajheight. The complexion of all was more or 
moving skeleton of a horse, which has the ad-|less tawny, their eyes light-colored, and their 
ditional task of trailing along a rickety specimen|hair either reddish or auburn, anc its dangling 








‘of a wagon, in which is seated a man, areal out-|masses added much to the wildness of their 


side squalid barbarian, maudlin and obfuscated|aspect. Some of them wore mustaches and 
with bald-faced whiskey, with a child of four|beards, but nature had apparently denied the 
or five years old at his side. Behind this, a/majority such hirsute signs of manhood. 

haggard-looking boy upon another skeleton of| ‘I'he gait or bearing of the Laps is indescrib- 
a horse is coming. What an odd, outlandish|ably clumsy, when they are walking on level 
low-wheeled cart the horse is pulling! There|ground, and as unsteady as that of a person 





sits the old woman and her grown-up daughter,| under the influence of liquor; but they appear 
with nothing on apparently, except a very|the reverse of awkward when engaged in the 
dirty bonnet, and a coarse and dirty gown.{avocations incident to their primitive life. 
The daughter has a basket by her side, and the| They are exceedingly phlegmatic in tempera- 
old woman holds fast to a suspicious-looking|ment, greedy, avaricious, suspicious, very in- 
stone jug of half a gallon measure, corked with/dolent and filthy, and by no means celebrated 
acorncob. Your life on it, that is a jug of|for strict adherence totruth. The Nordlanders 
whiskey. The family have been to the village,|one and all spoke of them, im answer to my 
with a couple of one horse loads of pine knots,| questions, with mingled distrust and contempt, 
used for light wood. They have probably sold|and my own limited experiences most assured- 
them for a dollar, half of which has, doubtless, |ly did not tend much toward impressing me 
gone for whiskey, -and now they are going/with a more favorable opinion. ‘The counte- 
home. Degraded as they are, you see it is|nances of most of the Laps present a combina- 
the man who is helpless, and the woman)tion of stolidity, low cunning, and obstinacy, 
who has to take care of the important expedition. |so as to be decidedly repulsive; yet it is un- 
There are hundreds of-such people dispersed|deniably true, that crimes attended with vio- 
through these sand-hills. -You see, the whole |lence rarely occur among them, though [ take 
of this party are bare-legged and bare-footed.|that as no decided proof of the mildness of 
And how boney and brown they are! And it|their disposition. ‘They also are strict in their 





as he recognized me, and exclaimed—* good jis a curious fact, that in temperate couniries,|attendance :at church, whenever opportunity 
heavens ! what a scene, and J took some Lon-|the children of all semi-barbarous white peo-|serves ; but their conduct’ immediately on quit- 
doners to the steps of the City Hall, last sum-| ple, (except Sir Henry Bulwer’s black headed |ting the sacred edifice, too trequently evinces 
mer, to show them the Park of New York!” \or red headed Celts,) and all Anglo-Saxon that hardly a spark of genuine religion has 
I consoled him with the advice to be less con-| backwoods, or mountain, or prairie people, have lightened up the darkness of their souls. 


ceited thereafter in his cockneyism and to|cottou-headed or flaxen headed children. |[Drankensess has long been, and is still their 
show foreigners the Hudson and Niagara, in- —>— besetting sin, but I am assured that this failing, 


stead of the City Hall and Bowling Green.| Miss Bremer, on entering a private dwelling, |so common to all uncivilized races, is rapidly 
But the question may well be asked, is New|was asked to sit near the fire, where some decreasing. 
York really not rich enough, or is there abso.| other ladies were seated, but replied—« No, | The tribe of Laps whom I am _ particularly 
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describing were not Norwegian but Swedish|though some yielded little more than a gill,|}engineer of the company, while directing some 
Laps, and’ for a number of years have regularly |others gave at least double, and. a. few thrice,|important excavations. in this place, has discov. 
resorted to Tromsdal, as affording a very fine|that quantity. I think the fair average mightjered. ata great depth traces of an ancient gal. 















pasturage fortheir herds, as well as being, in|be half a pint.. 


the immediate vicinity of salt water, it being 





lery, which must evidently be referred to the 
This milk is as thick as the finestcream from|most remote antiquity. Upon removing the 


absolutely necessary for the herd to be driven|the cow, aud is luscious beyond description. It|rubbish, they found tools.and ancient utengils, 
to the sea-shore during the fervid summer sea-| has a fine aromatic smell, and in flavor remind-\and a stone upon which is engraved a hiero- 


son, to avoid the deadly pests of musquitoesjed me most strongly of cocoa-nut milk. 


Noj/glyphic inscription, now partially defaced, 


and other insects, and to. be within the cooling|stranger could drink much of. it at a.time—it is|This circumstance proves the truth of the 


influence of the sea-breezes. 


too rich. I bargained with the Laps. subse-jopinion expressed by Belzoni, on the strength 


The herd was now driven. within the inclo-|quently for a large bottleful, and:never shall I}jof other indications, that this mine was worked 


sure, and all the outlets secured. [ stood in the 
midst of the animated, jostling mass of reins, 
Laps, and dogs. bfound myself naturally an 
object of curiosity to the tribe, who questioned 
the youth and girl, whom L had accompanied 
to the spot, concerning me; and: from the 
glances the Laps cast on me and exchanged 
with one anothep, it was clear that I was re- 
garded with some degree of suspicion, for 
they evidently considered I must have some 
secret ulterior object in visiting them. The 
Lapponic language is as liquid as the purest 
Italian, but it always struck me as being per- 
vaded with a plaintive, melancholy, wailing 
tone. Anxious to conciliate my Lappish 
friends, I addressed a few words of Norwegian 
to-one after another, but a shake of the head 
and‘a dull, glowering stare was the only answer 
Igot. Atlength, finding one who-appeared a 
principal man of the commonwealth, who-spoke 
Norwegian very well, I made him. understand 


forget the treat | enjoyed in sipping the new,|in ancient times.. 
warm milk on the ground. Whena rein was| The nature andform of the implements dis. 
milked, the operator took up asmall portion of|covered and the configuration of the gullery, 
the particular species of moss ‘spoken of, and|the plan of which has been readily traced, 
carefully wiped the drained udder and teats|prove most conclusively that the ancient Egyp- 
with it. From time to time, the bowls were/tians were skilful engineers. [t seems from 
emptied into the kits, &c, examination’ of the stone which has been dis- 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of|covered, that the first labors in the nine of Za. 
the impressive, exhilarating tout ensemble of|barrah were commenced in the reign of Sesos- 
the whole inclosure. Every soul seemed fully |tris, who, according to the most generally re- 
occupied, for even the little Lap children were|ceived opinion, lived.about the year 1500 be. 
practising the throwing of the Jasso, and|fore Christ, and who.is celebrated by his im- 
evinced great dexterity, although their strength |mense conquests, as well as by the innumerable 
was insufficient to hold the smallest doe.|monuments with which he covered Egypt. 
Many of the young reins attempted to suck the 
parent doe, but were always beaten away by 
the Laps. Great quantities of the loose hair a 
on the backs of the reins fell to the ground at| Dr. J..V.C. Smith, in his letters to the Tran- 
a touch, and [ observed that the women failed |seript, thus writes of some of the distinguished 
not to gather it every now and then, and put|men whom he met in London: 





———— 


it aside in large handfuls. 



















































































Inquiring. the rea-| Take for example Sir John Herschel, the as- - 
tronoimer, who stands on terra firma, while his 
He is 
thus save them from contact with the, mud/|familiarly known by the profoundest class of 
floor of the huts. I seated myself on a frag-|investigations. Well, he is a very tall, thin, 
much. ment of rock in the centre of the circle, and|spare man, with small, symmetrical features, 
Throwing my wet stockings and shoes aside,|made hasty notes of what I beheld around me.|a high forehead and long bushy grey hair. 
I-walked about bare-legged among the throng,|This act excited very general dissatisfaction His dress is perfectly neat,—the shirt. collar 
bent on seeing all that was to be seen. ‘The among the Laps, who regarded me with in-jhigh and stiff;.swathing a long neck. in a broad 
first thing to: be done was to secure the restive|creased suspicion, doubtless imagining me to|white cravat. His voice is feeble, of very 
teins. Selecting a long thong or cord, a Lap|be enumerating themselves and reins for the|limited compass, and consequently. when speak- 
took aturn of both ends round his left band,| purpose of taxation, or something worse. Seve-|ing in an assembly, it is extremely difficult to 
and then gathered what sailors call.the bight in|ral came close up to me, and peered over. the hear a word he says, thirty feet distant. He 
loose folds held in-his right. He now singled! cabalistic signs on my paper with a sort: of|is quiet in his manner, kind and confiding, ac- 
outa rein, and threw the bight with unerring|/gloomy inquisitiveness. I spoke to the Lap|cording to the relations of his friends, to a fault. 
aim over-the antlers of the victim. Sometimes| who understood Norwegian, and he acted: as| There is not: a grain of selfishness in the com- 
the latter: made no-resistance, but generally no|tolk, interpreting anew to his brethren. the|position ofthis excellent man, this illustrious 
sooner did it feel the touch of the thong than it purely amicable nature of my intentions. As|philosopher, this humble Christian. Pray who 
broke away from.the-spot, and was only secured|to the haif-dozen of little wild imps of children,| would not be gratified to see Sir John.Herschel? 
by the most strenuous. exertions of its capturer.|[ had already won their confidence by dis- Mr. Faraday, the first chemist in the world,— 
Every minute might be seen an unusually pow-/tributing among them large rye cakes, with|of whom Sir Humphey Davy said—my great- 
erful rein furiously dragging a Lap round and| which I had filled my pockets at Tromso, ex-|est discovery was. finding Michael Faraday,—is 
round the envlosure, and occasionally it would|pressly with that view. At first it was with|apparently fifty-five years of age;. of medium 
fairly overcome -the restraint of the thong, and difficulty they were induced to approach me to| height, thin face, minus whiskers; thin lay-still 
whirl its antagonist prostrate on the sod. This| receive my gifts, but they soon came readily hair, beginning to.be whitish, quick in his mo- 
part of the scene was highly exciting, and one: enough, and, as fastas I broke up the cakes|tions, and when before an audience at the Royal 
could not but admire the great muscular/and distributed the fragments, just so fast did Institution, restless as-a teetotum. 
strength, andthe trained skill evinced. by all|the said. fragments disappear down their hun-| ‘This restlessness or rather perpetual activity 
the Laps,, wemen as well as men. The gry little-stomachs. They gave no sign.of ac- of hisnervous system, is the secret of his success 
resistance of a. rein being overcome, the Lap | knowledgment of the“treat—as.it really was to/as a lecturer. There is no waste of.time when 
would: take a dexterous hitch of the thong|them—no more than so. many autémata. The|he commences—for. his tongue is going from 
round his muzzle and head, and then fasten|tolk, however,.marking this, made one of them |the beginaing to. the end, rolling off volumes of 
him to-to.a trunk. oft a prostrate tree, many of say, in the Norwegian, “ Taks, mange: taks” instruction, while bottles crack, lamps go out or 
which had been brought within the level inclo- (thanks, many thanks.). experiments fail, as the usual concomitants of 
sures for that especial, purpose. Even when chemical illustrations He mends and talks 
thus confined, some of the reins plunged in the on.as though nothing had happened, intersper- 
most violent manner. Men.and women were sing the discourse, which is wholly extempora- 
indiscriminately engaged, both in singling; out} The New York Commercial- Advertiser says|neous, a note never being seen.on the table, 
milk-reins and:in milking them. The wooden|that a most interesting discovery. has. been|with happy hits and quaint parenthetical in- 
bowl, previously described, was held in the|made in Egypt. It is known that: there exists|timations, productive of good humor, which 
operator’s left hand, and he then slapped the|in.Mount Zabarrab, situated on an island in|never- fail to keep every body wide awake and 
udder of the rein sevetal times-with the palm|the Red Sea, a mine of emeralds, which was|intensely interested.in every sentence this pat- 
of the right hand.; after which, moistening the|formerly. worked by the pachas of Egypt, butjtern public lecturer. may utter. Probably he is 
tips of his fingers with his lips, he rapidly com-|abandoned in the last years ofthe reign of Me-|as careless in his dress, for he thinks of nothing 
pleted the operation. I paid particular.attention|hemet Ali. An English company have solicited|beyond the field of chemical research, where 
to the amount of milk yielded by.a single rein,/and recently obtained. authority. to resume the all the mighty.strength of his. sensorium is di- 
noticing only bowls which had not previously! working of the mine, which.is believed to be|rected. When it is positively known that he is 
received contributions, and I. found that, al-| still rich.with precious. stones.. Mr. Allen,.the|1o lecture,.the hall is filled: to the remotest seat 








that a desire to see a herd of reins had alone|son of this, I learned they used. it toform beds, 
drawn me to the spot. He exchanged a few 


; ewlon which to stretch their reindeer-skins, and|soul is ranging through celestial space. 
amicable * Ja, Ja’s’”? with me, but was too in- 


tent on the great business. of the day to say 


el 


DISCOVERY IN EGYPT: 
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in the gallery, and peers of the realm come|magnesia, oxydes of iron and chrome,andthen| Another nremorial of time is found in the phy- 


. from the House of Lords, edging through the|subjecting the solution to evaporation during|sical changes of the human frame. A child is 


‘FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENC ER. published at Leipsic by Brockhausen. The to- 


~~ 


passage-ways, where they may be seen stand- three days, he has obtained crystals of a min- born! ‘How fearfully and wonderfully is the 
ing, hat in hand, feasting upon the rich repastjeral substance, equalling in hardness, and in|little stranger wrought! Not the least of his- 
spread before them by this extraordinary in-|clearness and beauty of color,the natural stones. | wonders is, that the frame—with all its bones. 
dividual. Let him treat upon whatever he may,| With chrome, M. E. has made most brilliant|and muscles, and blood-vessels, and exquisite 
he invests the subject with new and unsuspected rubies, from two to three millimetres in length contrivances of life—grows. The child in the 
interest, and beauty after beauty is brought|and about as thick as a grain of corn. cradle has become a youth and then a man, and 
out to surprise and delight the listener. Who 


the girls are active matrons; but after a brief 
but him could entrance a miscellaneous com- series of years, the decrepitude of age weighs 
pany of highly cultivated gentlemen and ladies them all down into dust.. The mutations of the 
during along evening, with explanations of| ?CBLIC DEBTS AND REVENUES OF EUROPE.- 


‘/human form almost give rise to the idea of the 
the phenomena of boiling a pot, or burning a| T. G. Brown read’ a paper ‘On the Na-joccupation by the soul of different bodies, as if 
tallow candle? Report makes him indifferent| tional Debt and Revenues in proportion to the|im. transmigration. Sure we are, that every 


to the possession of wealth; thoughtless in re-| Population and Extent of Area of the various|thoughtful mind sees in the processes and pro-- 
gard to wherewith his family shall be fed or|States of Europe.’—The data of this paper gresses of the human form, evidences of strange 
clothed; and when tendered the honor of knight-| were: obtained from the ‘Almanac de Gotha,’ |revolution. Disease, too, comes in, and like the 
hood, prefered to: remain plain Michael Fara-|a work by Oberhausen, Reden’s ‘Statistical pioneer who blazes his road through the dark 
day, in the laboratory. Journal,’ Ritter’s ‘Statistical Geography,” ano- forest, leaves its notches of decay for the ready 
ther by Richter, and the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon’ |eye of approaching death. Reader, behold in 

your body the landmarks of time. 
The variations of outward condition are solemn 
1.|European States was shown to be 1,753,278,-|monitors of earthly change. Great are the varie- 
127/., of which the eight republics sustained|ties of state undergone in a world where all is 
Departed this life, on the 14th of the Seventh|three-twentieths and the monarchies the remain-|fleeting. Few die in the house that gave them 
month, Cares Bentrey, an Elder of Sandy Spring|ing seventeen twentietls. Every geographical birth. The graves of families are rarely undivid- 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland, in the 90th year of his|square mile in Europe is burthened with an|ed. And then how different the lot in life. of 
age. Having lived a life of regularity, moderation|average of 9,740/. of the public debt :—Ham-|members of the same family? Each one, in re 
and temperance, and enjoyed extraordinary good health| burgh sustaining the maximum‘ of debt in pro-|Viewing the past, must see how time 1s hurry ing 
until a few of the latter years of his life. portion to its area, and Prussia and Turkey |him onward through a strange vicissitude. . It is 
Beloved by all who had the pleasure of his ac-|the minimum. And in proportion to the pop-|not merely the man who steps from the tent or 
quaintance, he has passed away as a shock of corn|ulation of Europe an average of 6/. 15s. per the clothier’s shop into the chair of State, or the 
fully ripe, to receive the reward ef a well-spent life,|head was indicated in this case,—the Nether-|adventurer who leaves his home for California or 
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a bright example to us who-are left behind. J. N. jlands sustaining the maximum and Prussia the China—it is not merely those who pass through 
‘ minimum. The revenues ofthe Huropean States|extreme variations, that afford illustrations of the 
Lan take yield a total of 207,301,7522: ; of which 53,386,-|doctrine ; but every human. being, be his condi- 
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. ; 29381. is derived from: the-republics, and 153,-|tion high or low, has beheld change enough in 

An eclipse of the Sun will take place om}g15 4597, or three-fourths, from the monarchies :|his outward affairs to teach him the advance of 
Second day the 28th, of 7mo. next which is —Spain: holding the worst pésition as regards|time. Every variation is a landmark. It carries 

erroneously, mentioned in some Almanacs as the amount of revenue opposed to the National him back to other days, and makes him feel that - 
being invisible here. The eclipse will be visible|y.4+ the interest on which at 5i. per cent. |he is an older man. 

here,.although only a small portion. of the Sun| .ou%q consume the whole revenue,—while| The intellectual phenomena of the soul are 

will be obscured, yet it will be more than usual- Prussia requiresonly a fourteenth of its revenue landmarks in its mighty world.’ The infant’s 

ly interesting to Astronomers, om account of|;) 4. xo applied. The paper was purely statis-/mind has greater range of progress. than its fra- 

the shadow traversing so large a. portion of the} 4;,4). and-proved that it is not the amount of|gile limbs. Every accession of knowledge is a 

civilize part of our globe, thus allowing ob-|4oh¢ that undermines the State’s credit, but the trophy of pfesent achievement, a step for future 

servations 0 be made on it, to a greater eX-| ant ofnatural resources to cover the required progress, and a memorial of past.ignorance. Let 

tent than usual. It will pass throughout): torost.— Athensewm. the reader contemplate his own. mental advance- - 
Europe, the greater part: of North America, 


1 ° ment as affording materials to: nete the onward- 
over the Western portions of Asia, and the ——— ness of life. There stands. the school-house 


Northern and Western portions of Africa. B here you learnt the rudiments of knowledge. 
reference to the American Almanse, from which ane een ee Sere Like the trees which surround-it, your mind S 
the phases for the following plans are copied,| The Christian pilgrim, on his journey to a bet- mysterious circles of growth. There is the col- 
amuch more detailed amount may be seens|ter world, sees many memorials of change in’na- lege where the young freshman’.was transformed 
Some of our young friends who are interested |ture and providence. Let us glance at some of|into a gifted senior. Or if you have «never en- 
in making and recording observations on such|the landmarks of time. joyed the advantages of the hiher. branches of 
phenomena, would benefit science by hawing | Time is pointed out to us by days, and months, |education, yet how much more. you now. know 
their records published. jand seasons, and years. ‘The evening:and the|than you once did! This progress, made. in 
































Commences, Ends. Angle of first point of morning were the first day ;” for the “ greater|time, shows that time is passing, and that much 
Philadelphi -: 7 . . . . : on ee -toE./light” is a measure of time, in addition to its|time has passed. The illustrations of our subject 
entee mS 8566 319 other offices. An individual, only thirty’ years|might be expanded to any extent.. But let the 
Trenton 7.325. 9 67 320° of age, has beheld an alteration of light and|reader think for himself around-his own land- 
Baltimore 7232. 8 528 321 darkness more than ten thousand times. Such| marks. 

New York 7.355 9117. . a an one must have many impressions of an on-| The bereavements of life are monuments of its 
Digits eclipsed will be at Philadelphia 3. 3 ward movement—of a progressive world. Twelve|destiny. Every grave is a landmark of things 
‘ «“ Harrisburg 3 5 times during the last year lias the moon, in “the|as they once were. The heart is awake to the 
“ « Trenton 3 4 lesser light’”’ of her constant variations, written|past. As the sea-side visitor catches the moan 
; p Baltimore 3 2 the same lesson on the heart of man. Four dis-|of the evening wave, so memory: listens to the 
New York 3 5 . ‘ 
G. MJ, |tinetly marked seasons have reiterated the solemn 


surge of afflictions. Can you forget that a few 
years ago you lost your venerable father, or» 
watched by night beside the dear mother that 
bore you? Every year the season ,engraves.a 
deeper and deeper impression of the loss; al-- 
though the feelings may be less acute on account: 
of the distance of time since the bereavement. 
Our sorrows and trials of every variety are so 
many distinct landmarks of Providenee, whose 
natural associations are with time past and time 
passing. O that our afflictions might‘work in 


truth with every combination of colour, and fra- 
grace, and blossom,,and cloud.. And the year 
Manusacture or Precious: Gems.—M. Eb-|comes along, a gleaner in the broad fields of. life, 
elmen, the very distinguished mineralogist, di-|to gather up the fragments of lost impressions, 
rector of the national porcelain manufactory ofjand to remind us still more emphatically that 
Sevress,has succeeded in producing crystallized|“ this too shall pass away.” ‘Happy New 
minerals, resembling very closely those produ-| Year” is a courteous and ‘expressive congratula- 
ced by nature; chiefly precious and rare stones|tion. Happy will it be to those who, surveying 
employed by jewéllers. Yo obtain this result,|the landmarks of time; press-onward tothe joys 
he has dissolved. to. bosice acid of. alum, zine,|of the eternal .world!. 
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us, through divine grace, a longing for everlast-lexact site of the ancient city of Memphis’ examining some strata of rocks in the cliffs be- 


ing life in the heaven which has no night there, which has heretofore been a matter of doubt. 


| 


no setting sun, but the steadfast light and glory | After careful search, he has found a great, 


of the Lamb ! 


God’s living landmarks of the flight of time. It to forty feet in depth. 


tween Aberyswith and Llanrthystid, they pro- 
; ceeded along a narrow Jedge of projecting 
un ; (quantity of Egyptian and Grecian remains, bu-|rock on the face of the cliff, above the level of 
The rising generation may be alluded to as'ried under a deposit of sand, varying from six'the sea, which providentially happened to be 


Among other objects'at full flow. 


In passing round a projectiug 


isa common maxim, that nothing reminds us jhe recognized the Serapeum, a monument de-\angle, which for ages has frowned upon all 
more of our real age than the growth of children|scribed by Strabo. The avenue leading to it| below, the professor and revenue officer had 


around us. 


Whether we are parents or not, an-| was filled with a large number of statues and|rounded the point, and the young man was in 


other generation is a convincing token of our/sphinxes, some of which contained inscriptions. |the act of doing so, when the rock suddenly 


own advance. Twenty or thirty years ago, you The drawings of these remains, sent by M. 
may have been a boy or girl teaching to the gen-| Mariette to Paris, attracted much attention, 
eration above you the very lesson that other boys'and it is understood that funds will be furnish-| 
Who has not'ed him for the further prosecution of his re-| 


and girls are now teaching you. 
been startled by seeing, for the first time, the’ searches. 
grown up children of a classmate or early com- 
panion? Soon our sons and daughters get mar- 
ried ; their settlement in life brings new trains| 
of associations; our grandchildren come forward ; 
all doubts of our declining years vanish. Glow- 
ing youth ! ye help to teach us the measure of| 
our days, how frail it is. Whilst our bereave-| Thou strange, unbidden guest, from whence 
ments are the old milestones on life’s journey,! ‘Thus early hast thou come? 
some of which are almost illegible, ye are the! ang wherefore? Rude intwelor, hanes! 
newly cut, fresh engraved landmarks. We see| nq seek some fitter home ! 
you, and learn! Living memorials ! ' These rich young locks are all too fair, 
The progress of the age is a measure of time. |!,4eed thou must not linger here. 
And what an age has been that in which the pre- 
sent generations have lived! Not an age of mira-|Go! take thy sober aspect where 
cles—but of discoveries, of inventions, of scien-| The youthful cheek is fading— 
tific renown, of practical achievements, of pro-|Or find some furrowed brow, which Care 
gress in the arts, civilization, liberty and religion. | And Passion have been shading— 
Within the memory of those in middle life, the| And add thy sad, malignant trace, 
greatest results of human genius have been ac-|To mar the aged or anguished face. 
complished in almost every branch of knowledge. 
One of the most natural and common topics of 
thought and conversation is the difference be- 
tween past times and present. Such differences 
are elements from which the student of Provi- 
dence calculates his passing journey. 
The conflicts and hopes of religion are impres- 
sive teachers of our mortality—spiritual land-|pyoy art a moralist ?. ah—well! 
marks on the pilgrimage of the soul. Religion,| ;,q comest from Wisdom’s land 
which has a divine adaptation to providence and | 4 few sage axioms just to tell? 
nature, causes the human heart to discern the | Wate) 1 entihies.. 
relation between things visible and things) o)4 Truth has sent thee here to bear 
invisible. It preservesa constant and humbling |p maxims which we fain must hear. 
conviction of our frailty, of our dependence upon ; 
God, of this life as a mere introduction to an-|And now, as I observe thee nearer, 
other. The Bible, which is the great text-book} ‘hou'rt pretty—very pretty—quite 
of the mind and heart, continually inculcates the} As glossy, and as fair—nay fairer, 
shortness of human life, the vanity of human af-| ‘han these, but not so bright ; 
fairs, the folly of human hopes. In short, the And since thou cam’st T'ruth’s messenger, 
doctrines and precepts of revelation cherish a|Thou shalt remain, and speak of her. 
daily sense of a probationary state—brief at the 
longest, and shgrtened at will by Him who has 
all things at his command. Then, too, the be- se 
liever’s former state of alienation stands forth|T° mix with locks by beauty lent, 
like a mountain landmark, dividing his journey. — fair young brow adorning, 
Moreover, all the conflicts, trials, temptations, And midst their wild luxuriance taught 
experiences of the Christian life point forward to| To show thyself, and waken thought. 
heaven as well = backwar d to time. They 4S-|That thought, which to the dreamer preaches 
sure us that whilst this light affliction is “‘but| 4 lesson.stere as trus, 
for a moment,” it works out an “ eternal’ weight That all things pess away—and teaches 
of glory. The hope of heaven, frequently in the) pow youth must, vanish too ! 
thoughts of the true believer, invites him away! 4 nq thou wer’t sent to rouse anew 
from the cares and vanities of a transitory world. | ris thought whene’er thou meets the view! 
“« While we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for the| And comes there not a whispering sound, 
things which are seen are temporal, but the} A low, faint murmuring breath, 
things which are not seen are eternal.’ Which as thou movest, floats around 
As year after year passes ‘away, let us take to} Like echoes in their death? 


——>——_ 


** I know thee not—I loathe thy race, 
But in thy lineaments I trace 
What time shall strengthen, not efface.”? 





| Thou wilt not go?—then answer me, 
And tell what brought thee here ? 
Not one of all thy tribe I see 
Beside thyself appear ; 
And through these bright and clustering curls 
Thou shinest, a tiny thread of pearls ! 





She says thou art a herald, sent 
In kind and friendly warning, 


heart the lessons of God in “ the landmarks of|Time onward sweeps! Youth dies! Prepare! 


Such is thine errand, first gray hair. 
eH 
A LEAP FOR LIFE, 


time.” — Pres. Mag. 
ee 

A very interesting discovery has recently 

been made in Egypt. 


TO MY HUSBAND’S FIRST GREY HAIR. 


Byron’s Giaour. 


M. Mariette, a young| As the supervisor of inland revenue at Abe- 
French scholar, who was despatched on ajryswith, J. Miller, his nephew, and two profes- 


breaking from under his feet, he was whirled 


|around with his face to the sea, and as he de- 


scended he seized with one hand the ledge be- 
neath his uncle’s feet, while he extended the 
other hand to him, and it was firmly clasped 
by the revenue officer, who held him suspen- 
ded for full five minutes, during which time he 
with great difficulty maintained his position, 
there being but six inches to stand upon. 

At length a breathless pause ensued, while 
Mr. Miller gazed on a rugged projection of 
rock about 90 feet below them, on which he 
concluded the unfortunate youth was evidently 
doomed to be dashed. But the uncle) who calls 
him an “awful coward’’) at length said, with 
all the calmness imaginable, “Tom, there’s 
but one way for it; I’li save you, or we'll both 
perish together,’’ and with a firm voice he com- 
manded the young man to loose his hold of the 
rock, which was mechanically obeyed, with a 
faint reply, “ Yes, uncle.” At this awful 
moment Mr. Miller horizontally sprang into the 
air, carrying the young man with him, and 
such was the force with which he leaped, that 
the check caused them to throw several som- 
ersets over each other as they descended link- 
ed together. 

With the rapidity of a flash of lightning they 
disappeared beneath the foaming billows, hav- 
ing cleared the craggy ledge, which projected 
more than six feet from the perpendicular of 
the point over which the youth was suspend- 
ed. othe delight of their companions, who 
were momentarily horror struck, they arose 
about twenty yards apart, buffetting the heavy 
swells of the flowing and returning waves; at 
length they struck out for a rock that lay about 
\seventy yards in the sea,on which they were 
jseated, and from which they gave three hearty 
\cheers. Their companions attempted to pro- 
\cure their rescue by obtaining a boat, but ow- 
jing to the breach in the ledge found it impos- 
|sible, and had to proceed onward for more than 
‘three hours before they were able to extricate 
themselves, 

To their delight, the geologists then found 
\that their brave and dauntless companions had 
‘once more committed themselves to the deep, 
ihad swam to an accessible part of the cliff, and 
\returned to Llanrthystid, where with the excep- 
jtion of Joss of hats, the officer’s boots (which 
ihe had taken off on first starting from the 
\ledge (and a few slight cuts and bruises, they 

appeared not a whit the worse for their peril- 
ous adventure. 





————— 

: INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 

The contrast between the civilization of the 
East, and that of the more advanced States of 
Westen Europe, is shown in nothing more 
markedly than by the different modes in 
which the most ordinary handicrafts are con- 
{ducted. The real progress of a tace does not 
depend so much on the perfection of the ab- 
stract sciences, on poetry, music, or painting, 
we on the extent and perfection of those simple 
arts which minister to the daily wants an 

comforts of life. Whatever apparent progress 





scientific mission to Egypt, has discovered the|sional gentlemen, geologists, were last week | may have been made without a correspouding 
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improvement in these arts, has been fleeting|great joy of the lohairs, (blacksmiths,) I al- 
and unreal, and kas eventually sank beneath|lowed the anvils to be placed once more on ter- 
the waves of time, leaving little but a name be-|ra firma. 
hind. Sometimes a warlike race may have| Ihave no doubt that in this instance the fail- 
tisen to a pitch of fictitious refinement by ap-jure mainly arose from a deficiency of muscular 
propriating the industry of others: but in as|power in the lower limbs, although the fact of 
far as they did so without improving the in-|their not using chairs, or other seats for or- 
dustrial arts, they merely transferred to their|dinary use, must have had much to do with it, 
own usea larger share of the commonstock, and|It would seem as if chairs or raised seats were 
could only advance themselves by degrading|one of those natural steps towards a higher 
others. 1 do not mean that the, cultivation of civilization. the value of which we are apt to 
science and the fine arts is not attendant upon|overlovk until we begin to trace the conse-| 
a high state of civilization, but that these are) quences which the want of such appliances) 
the results, not the causes of a liberal supply|gives rise to. It would be interesting to specu- 
of the first necessaries of life. late on the revolution which a sudden depriva-| 
Seen from this point of view, a comparison|tion of our chairs and tables would give rise to 
between the English handicraftsmen and those|in our social and moral characteristics. 
of Hindoostan is capable‘of throwing intostrong| 1n this shoe-wearing part of the world we are 
relief many of those inborn peculiarities which|apt to regard our feet merely as organs of pro- 








distinguish their respective races. gression ; but the Indian turns his to a variety 
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the apathetic radj, he gives vent to his feel- 
ings in a string of English adjectives, addressed 
to no one particular. [ once heard an energet- 
ic indigo-planter declare that he would at any 
time walk a mile in the hottest sunshine, rather 
than be condemned to contemplate the pro- 
ceedings of the masons at work on his own 
factory. After the radj has got the brick laid 
down, there is acomplicated process to go 
through with a string and a ball of stone. The 
string is provided with a small slip of hoop- 
iron, in length exactly equal to the diameter of 
the ball, and made to slip up and down the 
string by a small hole pierced in its centre. In 


order to insure the perpendicular line of the 


wall, he applies the end of the slip of iron to 
the side of the brick last laid, and allows the 
ball to hang at some distance below; and as 
by means of the slip of iron at the top the 
string is held from the brick at the distance of 


During a residence of some years in a part\of purposes which we are accustomed to re-|the radius of the ball, if the brick be properly 


of India little frequented by Europeans, I had,/gard as fitted only for hands. The lohair, when| placed, the plummet-stone will just touch the 
from my ,practice as an engineer, ample op-|he has gota piece of iron to file, fixes it be-|wall below. It was all in-vain that | made a 
portunities of studying the essential character|tween the jaws of a pair of small tongs, and/|straight~edge and plumb-line in the English 


of oriental handicraft, and propose giving the 
reader a short sketch of my experience in this 
interesting department. ‘The first, and, in the 
eyes of an Englishman, the most offensive pe- 
culiarity of the Indian workman, is his habit 
of always squatting while at work. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, masons, &c., all work 


grasping the tongs between the great toes of|fashion, and showed them that by using it they 
both feet he holds it so firmly, that he is able|would save themselves the trouble of testing 
to exert the whole strength of his arms in using|the position of each brick as it was laid. So 
the file. There is something very quadruma-|longas | stood beside them they pretended to 
nous in his appearance while so employed ;\use it; but the moment my back was turned, 
more particularly if, as occasionally happens,|out came the time- honored plummet, that had 


with their knees nearly on a level with their 
chin; the left hand—when not used as the kan, 


garoo uses his tail, to form a tripod—grasps|to lie beyond the range of his arms. Whether 
the left knee, and binds the trunk to,the| from habit or original confotmation, they pos- 
doubled limbs. The whole posture is so sug- sess a singular degree of muscular power in 
gestive of indolence and inefficiency, that an|their toes. The great toe is generally separa. 
Englishman—particularly if he, stand in the|ted from the others by a wider interval than [| 
relationship of paymaster and employer—re-|have ever seen in the feet of Europeans. So 
quires great self-control to look at it with any| marked is this peculiarity in some workmen, 


degree of patience. that, combined with the prehensile faculty al- 
On my first arrival in the country, having to 


superintend the erection of a large plant of 
English machinery, I set about organizing a|seems to have assumed all the functions of a 
kharkhanna, or workshop; and my first ar- epee. 
rangement, after procuring the requisite number|™ Lime, which the Englishman valuesas mo- 
of workmen, was to fit up benches for the car-|ney, hasa very secondary place int he estimation 
penters, and forges for the blacksmiths, &c.jof the oriental; and all his tools and methods 
Of course, while these were being fitted up, I|of working seem to be contrived with the view 
was prepared to submit to the old system of|of coasuming as much of that valuable commo- 
squatting, and consoled myself with the re-|dity as possible. 

flection that I should soon be able to convince| ‘The radj, or bricklayer, is, I think, about the 
the natives how much more rapid and effective| best illustration of this. He works with a trowel 










to save himself the trouble of shifting his po-|assisted in building the oldest temples in Hin- 
sition, he stretches out one of his legs, and with 


doostan, and was certainly quite good enough 
his toes picks up some article which happens 


for anything a feringhee like me could require. 

| am much within the mark when I say, that 
a single English bricklayer and hodman could 
in one day do the work of a dozen radjs, rur- 
dees, and all: and do it much better too. One 
would imagine from this that building was a 
very expensive process in India; but the con- 
trary is the case. An English bricklayer and 
hodman will cost from eight to ten shillings a 


luded to, and the custom which many have of|day, while the Indian radj and his two attend- 
adorning it with a gold or silver ring, it really |ant rundees will not cost more than from three- 


pence to fourpence per day. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
SCIENCE AS APPLICABLE TO AGRICULTURE. 
“Agriculture may perhaps be considered 
one of the experimental sciences, as its prtin- 
ciples are no doubt demonstrable by the test 
of experiment, although farmers have not yet 
atttempted to deduce principles from practice. 


was the English method ef standing. while at 
work. But in this, as in many other attempts 
at improvement, [ was doomed to undergo a 
signal defeat. In order to prevent the black- 
smiths from sitting while at work, I had the 
anvils raised upon wooden blocks, sv as to ne- 
Cessitate an erect posture while at work. The 
poor fellows submitted with the best grace they 
could, but seemed greatly embarrassed by the 
novelty of the arrangement. The queer shaky 
way in which they stood, and the undecided 
flexure of the knee and hip-joints, were so in- 
dicative of a tendency to flap down on the 
slightest pretense, that it was really impossible 
to look at them without laughing. ‘Che work 
went on very slowly-; but I hoped that, asthey 
became accustomed to the attitude, they would 
feel the advantage of it, and then all would go 
well; but, alas! { had underestimated the te- 
nacity of a race-established precedent; and so, 
one afternoon, | found my blacksmiths perched 
on blocks of wood of the same height as their 
anvils, and hammering away with all the vigor 
which the stability of their tottering pedestals 
admitted of! It was hopeless contending 
with such a demonstration as this; so, to the 


about the size of an ordinary tablespoon, and a 
small hammer weighing about- six ounces. 
Armed with these, and squatting before his 
















(women, two of whom always wait upon each 
radj,) and orders them to bring eentee and 
massala (bricks and mortar.) The rundees in 
due season make their appearance—one with 
a brick in each hand, and the other with a 
small wooden trencher, about the size of a 
bread-basket, filled with the massala. With- 
out chanying his position, he empties the 
trencher on the extended bed of the brick, and 


The necessity for such a deduction is, no doubt, 
the less urgent, that husbandry is usually pur- 
sued as a purely practical art; and the facility 
of thus pursuing it successfully, of course 
renders practical men iadifferent to science, as 
they consider it unnecessary to burden their 
minds with scientific results, while practice is 
sufficient for their purpose. Could the man of 
practice, however, supply the man of science 
with a series of accurate observations on the 
leading operations of the farm, the principles 
of these might be truly evolved ; but the great- 
est obstacle to the advancement of scientific 
agriculture is to be sought for in the unac- 
quaintance of men of science with practical 
agriculture. Would the man of science be- 
come acquainted with practice, much greater 
advancement in scientific agriculture might be 
ed to him by an attendant rundee ; and, as the|expected than if the practical man were to be- 
bricks are often very irregular in shape, he has|come a man of science ; because men of sci- 
three or four minutes to spend in chipping off'ence are best capable of conducting scientific 
the irregularities with his‘ hammer ; and if he|research, and, being so qualified, could best 
be at all fastidious, or the brick unusually bad,| understand the relation which their investiga- 














work, he, ina loud voice, summons his rundees, 


it seldom contains more than enough for two 
bricks. He now spreads the mortar evenly 
with his trowel, assisting the process by adding 
water from a small earthenware pitcher, hand- 





he will spend twice as much time as this. It|tions bear to practice; and, until the relation 
is at this part of the process that the patience | betwixt principles and practice is well under- 


of an or, gp gives away; and with an|stood, scientific investigation, though impor- 
impatient 


is, wasty, (what for,) addressed to|tant in itself, and interesting in its results, 
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would tend to no practical utility in agricul- 
ture. In short, until-the facts of husbandry 
are acquired by men of science, these will in 
vain endeavor to construct asatisfactory theory 
of agriculture on the principles of inductive 
philosophy. Farmer's Guide. 
~sa 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

Frovur.—The market for Flour is firmer. There ate 
no sales for export. ‘Standard brands are held at 
$4 25. Sales for city use at 425 a 437. Fancy 
brands are held at $4 50a 475. 

Rye Frovre—Is held at $3 37 for Penna. 

Coan Meat—Is held at $2 81 for Penna. 

Wueat.—Last sales of Penna. red at 90 a 92c; 

-prime white at $1 00 a1 01. 

Ryz.—Last sale of Penna. was at 72c, 

Corn—lIs steady ; good yellow sells at 61 a 62c afloat. 

Oats.—Are selling at 424c for Penna. 

Carte Marker.—The .offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about 11500 head. Beeves are 
selling from $6 00 to $7 50 per 100 lbs. Hogs— 
There were about 500 in the market, and sold from 
@6 00 to $625 per 100 lbs. Cows—Ranging in 
at prices from $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from $2 to $4, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to quality. 

EWERS WANTED.—A number of Women wanted 
at the Northern House of Industry, No. 242 Green 
St. above Seventh, to be employed at the House. None 
,eed apply but those who are capable of sewing well. 
ani actemicaaralaniirten! 
VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, cotp and CLEAR as CHRYSTAL, by a epiget in front.- 
—ALSO—In store and for sale: 
| WATER COOLERS andWATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
qDRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. 

PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 

OLIVER EVANS, 

mo-tf 8. Second 18 door below Chesnut st. 
AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 

.wery description. He respectfully invites a call. 
5th mo. 10. 
Ae OO. Fa BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 

the last week in the Ninth month. 


All the branches of athorough English Education are| 


taught practically,.together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 
Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—ti, 





WB ROADBENT & Co's. COLORED SKY-LIGHT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, No. 136 Chestnut street, 


between 4th and 5th sts. over Baily & Co’s. jewelry 


«store. Broadbent & Co. announce that they are pre- 


.) advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 


. |Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, ‘Under Shirts, &c. 


ULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS they te OF WILLIAM PENN. By W. H. Dixon 


enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near Just received and for sale. 

Sandy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and| Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 

in the midst of a settlement of Friends. ‘The Summer) will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 

Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St. 

|(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.)| 4th mo. 26—3t. 

TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on |W —____—— 

the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot} [2 EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAM, bas removed 

the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. from No. 15 North Seventh street, to the N. E 
The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the|corner of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 

course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer-|attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 

ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. GLASS, and QUEENSW ARE, comprising a variety of 
ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department.| Patterns of Freneh China, White and ‘Git Dinner and 

Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the| Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 

Boarding Department. and associate in the care of|® general assortment of other goods in her dine, which 

Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St, | will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to.any part of 

___________________—__——_| the city. 5th mo. Sth. 
OHN J. LYTLE, S. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring |———— — 

Garden, has received a beautiful assortment of EYRE & LANDELL, 

Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which ase 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 

very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, f Philadelphia, ; 

medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, H: established a store where Friends now resort to 

Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, procure 

Silk and Mobair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 

of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the Plain style of M De Laines, 

above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable Shawls, to suit plain taste, 

for Friends. Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 

Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- Good muslins by the piece, — 

spectfully invited to call. Smol15 3m. Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 

Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 











RIENDS BRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

CHARLES ADAMS E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 

Invites the especial attention of Frrexps to his stock of| Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tat 

PLAIN GOODS. letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality. 

Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such|but in the best order. 

articles as are suited to the Prarn Trane, and at the} Epwarp ‘E. Erne. 

LOWEST PRICES. Jan 11.—tf- 


Linens anp Furnisuine Goons, in great variety, at TAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 


lower than market prices. 
on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 
O FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. tican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
Since First month we have been selling our goods at|and embossed papers, and} velvet papers, imitations of 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which|the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 
will be sold low. gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book|tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
|Mustins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. with our store 
JOHNS & PAYNE, AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. | Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
Ath mo. 26. we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
——_—______________________________________—_ | facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., la piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the} yr other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. .@ 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two story. Entrance No. 4. 
weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including} (>> All work warranted, and papering done in the 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and city orin the country at city prices, by experienced 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe-| workmen. 
matical books and instruments. One half payable in] (> 4 |iberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
/ W. D. PARRISH & Uo. © 
H. W. RIDGWAY. 21th mo.7-tf No. 4 20d 6 N. Sth street, Philada. 
Kv Binpes: weet the.catly morning amd 2 O'cloel, | ——————— a 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 


Ath mo. 26. 
- — - —|tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his) Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
customers and friends, that he has removed his} ojg stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
| store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
‘west side,a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to bis) wij] be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
leustomers for their favors heretofore extended,here-| 4th mo. 12—ly. 
quests a continuance of the same. ——— 
In addition toa well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- EMOVAL.—Emm™or Kimuer Jr, would intorm his 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep| with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-| above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt‘s those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851. on hand or made to order. 


— - _———$. Ooo 
ARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 


Wasarnerton I, Lanpett. 











pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to|ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety ready made or made to order, at short notice 
their friends and the public. Those whe wish pictures, | of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four) FEATHERS of all qualities, 
are invited to cal! and examine the specimens at No.|yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 


136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C. BROADBENT. 
5mo. 2t. : 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 





No. 4 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market St./door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 


Philada. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 


Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
12th mo. 7-tf 


Table and Stand Covers, ABLES, 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24) Alsoa full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and/| bend, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
at the lowest market prices by 148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, | REPARE 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 
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